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Differences in Growth of Earth’s People 


One of the basic causes of 
fear and instability in the world 
is the differences in growth of 
the earth’s people. 

Nations whose populations are 
rapidly expanding often feel that 
they have a moral right to share 
the territory and wealth of less 
densely inhabited countries. In 
turn, the latter nations fear that 
they may be overpowered by mere 
force of numbers. 

Table I in this bulletin gives 
the average annual birth, death, 
and increase rates per 1,000 
population of 40 countries for the 
pre-war five-year period 
1936-1940. 

Even a hasty glance at this 
table suggests that the nations 
which furnish their peoples with 
the lowest levels of living and 
which seem to be causing the 
world the greatest anxiety to-day 
usually are found in the first half 
of the table. These countries are 
those that have the highest birth, 
death, and increase rates, 


Expanding vs Stationary Peoples? 





If history repeats itself there 
may be conflict of interests be- 
tween the expanding and the 
“stationary” nations in the near 


future. It may be that this 
friction is beginning to show it- 
self in the differences now being 
experienced in the United Nations 
between the countries that have 
expanding populations and the 
western democracies that have 
‘‘stationary’’ populations. 

This does _ not necessarily 
mean that an armed conflict is 
inevitable. However, population 
dynamics should be carefully 
considered by world statesmen. 

Nor does it mean that if there 
is an armed conflict the nations 
with the expanding populations 
will win. Usually nations that 
win modern wars have been those 
that have a surplus of goods 
above and beyond that necessary 
to support their populations, and 
resources that can be devoted 
to the production of war material. 

But a surplus of goods is not 
a guarantee of victory in modern 
war, because such high-standard- 
of-living nations have in the past 
been the least suspicious of the 
intentions of aggressor nations 
and are the easiest victims of an 
appeasement policy. 

While overpopulation is usually 
a disadvantage in modern war- 
fare, and abundance of industrial 
goods usually an advantage, often 
an overpopulated nation imagines 
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it can strike unexpectedly to 
conquer the needed resources, 
Thus overpopulated nations by 
continually expanding their ter- 
ritory and by acquiring new 
natural resources can become 
a threat to the whole world. 

Nations with rapidly expanding 
populations that have acquired 
some industrialization and whose 
people can see that they have a 
lower level- of living than less 
densely inhabited nations, are 
not easily appeased. 

It seems the only solution 
for the problems of such nations 
and the best way to assure 
lasting peace, is for all nations 
to reduce their birth rates to 
the extent that will result in a 
favorable relationship between 
number of people and natural 
resources, industries, and trade. 

Such a favorable relationship 
may be difficult to accomplish 
in an already overpopulated 
nation whose increase has gained 
a strong momentum, 

It has become a frequent 
Saying that the one great obstacle 
to world peace and the main 
cause of modern war is the 
existence of independent nation- 
alistic states. It is not always 
noted, however, that pressure 
of population is often a decisive 
factor in aggressive nationalism. 
Such pressure may tend to 
become greater as _ nations 
become more industrial and thus 
dependent on continued flow of 
imports and exports in order 
that the national population may 
have food to eat and raw mate- 
rials with which to work. 
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Soviet-American Relations 





There are many Ameri- 
cans who rightly or wrongly 
believe that, after destroying 
the military power of the 
Axis countries, world society 
is now confronted with an 


equally serious aggressive 
ideology in Soviet Russia, 
While the difference in 


ideologies may bring some 
conflict between dictatorial 
communism and democratic 
capitalism the real danger 
lies in the rapid population 
increase of the Soviet Union 
which could result in the 
claim that they require addi- 
tional territory. This fear of 
the spread of communism is 
not lessened by the fact that by 
1970 the Soviet Union alone is 
likely to have more men of 
military age than have the United 
States, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many combined. Furthermore, 
Russia and the Slavic peoples 
are expanding in population while 
the western democracies appear 
to be becoming ‘‘stationary.”’ 

The question now arises: 
Are the Soviet Union and her 
‘‘satellites’’ likely to need or 
desire additional territory and 
natural resources with which to 
accommodate their expanding 
populations ? 

That the ‘‘satellites’’ of 
the Soviet Union are suffer- 
ing from population pressure 
seems to be clear. Whether 
Russia is overpopulated is 
a much more difficult 
question to answer. Concern- 
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ing this question there appears 
to be two schools of thought. 

One of these claims that 
Russia, notwithstanding the fact 
that she possesses one-sixth of 
the entire land surface of the 
earth, is really overpopulated, 
This school brings out the points 
that Russian peasants, who com- 
prise the great majority of the 
Russian people, have always 
been and still are “land hungry,” 
that they have a very low level 
of living, that the fertile lands 
of Russia are overcrowded, and 
that the vast empty expanses of 
Siberia and Asiatic Russia are 
little more than waste lands. 

The ooposite school of thought 
claims that Russia is blessed 
with large and varied amounts 
of natural resources per capita, 
and that, by industrialization and 
colonization of her vast expanses, 
the Soviet Union will be able to 
support at a high level of living 
a rapid increase of population 
for decades to come, 


Is Industrialization the Answer? 
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the present rate they could popu- 
late the entire world in a rela- 
tively short time. 

Many students of the problem 
believe that, as those countries 
become industrialized, their rates 
of population growth will decrease 
rapidly. It is to be hoped that 
this will happen, but there are 
a number of points to be con- 
sidered. 

Those countries have high 
death rates as well as high birth 
rates, and, for a time at least, 
industrialization and sanitation 
may lower their death rates 
faster than their birth rates. 
This might mean an even faster 
increase of population. 

It might also be pointed out 
that industrialization did not 
permanently solve the popu- 
lation problems of Germany 
ind Japan, and out of the 
resulting frustration grew an 
increasing spirit of aggres- 
Siveness which culminated in 
World War I. 


Toward a Better Understanding 








Whether the low levels of 
living in Soviet Russia and in 
countries of eastern Europe are 
due to population pressure or to 
industrial backwardness, is a 
debatable question. Records 
concerning natural resources and 
even population in those parts 
of the world are not as reliable 
as they might be. But there is 
no question about the fact that 
were those countries to continue 
to expand their populations at 


The facts of population as 
they concern peace and pros- 
perity should be clear to any 
investigator. In countries where 
there is a favorable relationship 
between number of people and 
natural resources we find peace, 
prosperity, and personal liberity 
are attainable ideals. Where 
there is an unfavorable relation- 
Ship between these factors we 
may expect poverty, social un- 
rest, and a threat of aggression. 





Average, Annual, Crude Birth, Death, and Increase Rates per 
1,000 Population of 40 Countries of the World, 1936-40. (Source: 


Population Index, July 1946, pp. 237-240) ® 
Country Birth Death Increase 1940 Population 
rate rate rate in thousands 
1, China * 40-50 35-55 ? 400,000 ? 
2. India f 45.0 34.0 11.0 383,998 
3. Formosa 44.8 20.0 24.8 5,872 
4. Mexico 43.9 23.4 20.5 19,654 
5. Egypt 43.0 27.0 16.0 15,921 
6. Puerto Rico 38.9 19.1 19.8 1,869 
7. Soviet Union # 37.2 18.6 18.6 170,467 
8. Chile 32.9 23.2 9.7 5,024 
9. Philippines 32.5 16.3 16,2 16,000 
10, Albania 31.2 16.4 14.8 1,106 
11. Rumania 29.3 19.2 10.1 13 ,493 
12, Japan 28.6 17.2 11.4 73,114 
13. Yugoslavia 27.4 15.6 11.8 15,920 
14, Greece 26.0 14,2 11.8 7,336 
15. Poland 25.3 14.1 11,2 23 ,622 
16, South Africawhitde 24.9 9.6 15.3 2,192 
17. Argentina 24.1 11.7 12.4 14,000 
18, Bulgaria 23.3 13.7 9.6 6,100 
19. Italy 23.2 13.8 9.4 44,000 
20. Spain 21.7 18.0 3.7 26 ,000 © 
21. Canada 20.4 9.8 10.6 11,500 
22, Netherlands 20.4 8.9 11.5 9,000 
23. Hungary 20.1 14.2 5.9 9,300 
24, Germany 19.6 12.0 7.6 70,000 
25. New Zealand 19.8 9.8 10.0 1,700 
26. Finland 18.7 14.9 4.8 3,700 
27. Lreland 19.3 14.3 5.0 2,992 
28. Baltic States 19.2 14.3 4.9 5,515 
29. Denmark 18.0 10.5 7.5 4,000 
30. Australia 17.5 9.6 7.9 7,000 
31. Scotland 17.5 13.5 4.0 5,000 
32. United States 17.3 11.0 6.3 132,000 
33. Czechoslovakia msi 6S 4.0 16,000 
34, Austria 16.6 14,2 2.4 7,000 
35. Norway 15.5 10.3 5.2 3,000 
36. Switzerland 15.2 11.6 3.6 4,266 
37. Belgium 15.0 13.8 1,2 8,100 
38. Sweden 14.8 11.7 3.1 6,400 
39, England & Wales 14.7 12.5 2.2 42,000 
40. France 14.5 15.9 -1.4 41,200 


*China: See WS, Thompson, Population And Peace inthe Pacific, pp.180481 
tIndia: See K. Davis, American Journal of Sociology, Nov.1946, p.253 
#USSR: 1936-38, F. Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union, p.134 r -) 
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Average, Annual, Crude Birth, Death, and Increase Rates per 
1,000 Population of 40 Countries of the World, 1936-40. (Source: 
& Population Index, July 1946, pp. 237-240) 


0 10 20 30 40 
1, China * HOKAOKOHENAHAONNRNNNHRONNOHOHHHONNE *ITTTTTITT? 
2. India f PONONNAORRRADENNONNAHRRORRRAOROTITITITITIT 
3. Formosa MONMOKORORONNONOHOMTITITITITTTTTITITIT Tt IT Tt 
4, Mexico Sill pessessesessssssessse: 
5. Egypt aoNoNgnRononNONoHeggononoNertiitititiitittt 
6. Puerto Rico  gpgnmonengagngnnonestititiititiiritiitt 
7, Soviet Union # gpgppononoogoneeeeestitiitititiitittt 
8. Chile gnnnonenangogagaangngnestitititit 
9. Philippines Pl pesssssssssessese: 
10. Albania Se  isesesesesesess: 
11, Rumania pnnonanagngnnononoHstitititit 
12, Japan Honnonnonogonoenortititirriitt 
13, Yugoslavia ennonngnoononoeeriiiiititit 
14, Greece ill bsseseseseses 
15. Poland ponoongononenetiTitiiitrt 


16. So, Africawwhite) OPOHORONGOTITTITITITIITIT 
17, Argentina ll ssseseseses: 


18, Bulgaria enpnnooneooagettiiiritt 

19. Italy gonngnggooonnettitititt 

20. Spain onnnnnnenonnanoeeer itt 
& 21. Canada anoeoneeeettititiitt 

22. Netherlands OOOHHHOHOTTTTTIITItt 

23. Hungary OOOONanengNeer titty 

24, Germany ennnnnoonneetiiiittt 

25. New Zealand  gpgOOOOOOOTTIT{TI{IIt 

26. Finland HONHOHOHononoeetiiit 

27. Ireland eneegagonongnet iit 

28. Baltic States  @ggngnngoneneetitiit 

29. Denmark enneagoegeetittitt 

30. Australia il] eeeeeees 

31. Scotland eneagaggnggoeet ity 


32. United States  gggggnegeeettiiit 
33. Czechoslovakia 90000000000001111 


34, Austria onneneeggneeee#sss 

35. Norway oononegeeetttitt 

36, Switzerland onnnoegenoens +: 

37, Belgium ennnneeeennnee: 

38. Sweden enonononeeeet ty 

39. England & WalesQPOOOOOOOONOOTT t Births 
40. France 0000000000000NO0 0 Deaths 


*China: See WS Thompson, Population And Peace in the Pacific, pp 180-181 
tIndia: See K. Davis, American Journal of Sociology, Nov.1946, p.253 
#USSR: 1936-38, F. Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union, p.134 
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Of course, no nation wishes 
to reduce the size of its popu- 
lation--especially the number of 
men in the military age group-- 
while other nations are increas- 
ing theirs. Some say that these 
are matters over which human 
beings have no control, but that 
does not seem to be true. For 
example, the American people 
have reduced their birth rate from 
about 55 to about 20 per 1,000 
population since 1800. Countries 
of northern and western Europe 
have made similar reductions. 

There seems to be little 
doubt that one basic reason why 
the western democracies fear 
the Soviet Union is because the 
population of that country is 
rapidly expanding. And population 
expansion in the past has led to 
attempts at territorial expansion, 

As regards this matter the 
Soviet Union is in an exception- 
ally good position to further the 
cause of world peace by setting 
an example of reducing her high 
birth rate and stabilizing her 
population. It does not seem 
that she has anything to fear 
from the western democracies in 
competitive population expansion. 
Furthermore, such a program 
would be one of the quickest 
ways of raising the still very 
low level of living of Russia’s 
‘‘land hungry’’ rural population, 

Yet in spite of her already 
large and rapidly increasing 
population, the U.S.S.R. is giving 
bonuses for babies. Commenting 
on this Dr. M.K. Gordon in The 
Annals of the American Academy 
of Political Science, Jan 1945, says: 
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“It is interesting to note that 
mothers of illegitimate children 
will receive additional allowances, 
extending to the child’s twelth 
birthday. In view of the relatively 
large proportion of women in 
Russia, we can see from this 
example alone that the Soviet 
Government is bent on increasing 
the birth rate in spite of a rel- 
atively high trend shown hitherta” 

Perhaps of importance to the 
peace and prosperity of the world 
equal to that of the atomic bomb 
is the control of the birth rate, 
especially among low-level-of- 
living peoples. The job of solv- 
ing the problem must be under- 
taken--that is, if world society 
wishes to approach the ideal set 
forth in the Atlantic Charter and 
avoid dividing itself into two 
armed camps. 


The ‘‘Pre-Industrial’’ Peoples 





Dr. W.S. Thompson in his new 
book Population and Peace in the 
Pacific has divided many of the 
world’s nations intothree groups: 





(1) The “stationary” peoples 
(2) The “expanding” peoples 
(3) The “pre-industrial” peoples 


The “pre-industrial” peoples 
are characterized by extremely 
high birth rates and by death 
rates almost as high. Asa result 
of the high death rates, there is 
relatively a low rate of increase, 
with the exception of India. 

Largest among the ‘‘pre- 
industrial’’ countries are China 


@ 
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and India, with smaller coun- 
tries sprinkled throughout the 
Pacific, the Near East, Africa, 
and parts of South America. 

As most of the ‘‘pre-industri- 
al’’ countries are already seri- 
ously overpopulated, especially 
the large countries of China and 
India comprising one-third of the 
earth’s people, a lowering of the 
death rate without a corresponding 
lowering of the birth rate is 
almost certain toaggravate world 
problems on a gigantic scale. 

An example of what may hap- 
pen can be found in the population 
increases in Puerto Rico, 
Formosa, the Dutch East Indies, 
and even in India. The population 
of the last-named country in- 
creased 50,000,000 during the ten 
years preceding World War I, 
and the population of Puerto Rico 
and Formosa at recent crude 
rates of increase would double in 
size in about 30 years. 

These high rates of increase 
cannot possibly continue, espe- 
cially in such large and crowded 
countries as India and China. It 
appears that the only possible 
solution tothe population dilemma 
of the ‘‘pre-industrial’’ countries 
is through education and a reori- 
entation of popular thinking that 
will result in a balanced decline 
of both birth and death rates, 


League of Low-Birth-Rate 
Nations? 








As early as 1922 Harold Cox, 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
called attention to the dangers 
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of differences in growth of the 
earth’s peoples. To avoid the 
dangers of recurring wars, Mr. 
Cox said that ‘‘a moral duty 
rests upon each nation so to 
limit its numbers as to avoid 
conflict with its neighbors.”’’ 

To secure such a world-wide 
agreement may take a long time, 
observed Mr. Cox, ‘‘but in the 
meantime those nations who wish 
to avoid the domestic evils of 
overpopulation as well as the 
evils of war, may do much by 
agreeing among themselves to 
provide assurance for one another. 
What is wanted is a League of 
Low-BirthRate Nations, prepared 
to take joint action, if necessary, 
against any race that by its 
fecundity is threatening the 
peace of the world.’’ 

The formation of sucha 
league, this writer pointed out, 
would have the enormous advan- 
tage, even from the purely mili- 
tary point of view, in that it would 
enable the nations concerned to 
pay attention to the quality 
rather than to the mere quantity 
of their population, 

A quarter century has passed 
since Mr. Cox wrote the above. 
The horrors of World War I 
and the threat of global destruc- 
tion through atomic energy give 
the United Nations an urgent 
imperative to avert future wars. 
Will the threat of racial extinc- 
tion be vivid enough to force all 
nations to think through the meas- 
ures needed to avert the inevitable 
conflicts engendered by reckless 
expansion in numbers of people? 

Guy Irving Burch, Editor 
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